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SOME SICILIAN PLACE-NAMES 


O THE STUDENT of Romance Philology place-names offer 

many puzzles, as do their English counterparts even in our 
own country. Names are sometimes so altered by translation or 
transliteration into other languages as to become almost unrecog- 
nizable and in French (and English) we have the added disadvan- 
tage that the spelling often fails as a true guide to the pronunciation. 
As an example of an American name I might mention that of a 
stream flowing into the Arkansas River from the south into eastern 
Colorado. The original name given by the Spaniards seems to have 
been El Rio de las Animas Perdidas and at its mouth the Spaniards 
founded the town of Las Animas. But this outpost was too far 
north to be held for any length of time and the French, arriving on 
the scene, found the Spanish name too long and cumbersome, so 
they translated it into La Riviére du Purgatoire. This, in turn, was 
a name which taxed the powers of pronunciation of the English- 
speaking colonists who arrived somewhat later, but they bravely 
tried to pronounce it instead of conferring a new name upon the 
stream. The linguistic result of their attempt has been “Picket 
Wire,” although the French spelling is still retained. Nor is this an 
isolated phenomenon. Bois Blanc has become “Bob Blo.” The 
Chenaux Islands have become “The Snows.” Sault Ste. Marie has 
become the “Soo,” etc. From the spelling, Spokane is Spokane” to 
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those who have never heard it correctly pronounced, Béatrice, Nebr., 
is “Béatrice,” etc. In the latter cases the explanations for the local 
pronunciation, which is usually considered correct, may be found 
to lie in some local consideration which may be trifling indeed. 

I mention these instances among American geographical names 
simply as illustrations of what we may expect in studying the devel- 
opment of some of those of the territory of which the present paper 
is to treat. Southern Colorado, with its periods of Spanish, French, 
and English occupation, may be considered, on a small scale, as a 
parallel for Mlagna Graecia, with its pre-Greek, Greek, Roman, By- 
zantine, Saracenic, Norman, and Italian periods. However, no case 
in Magna Graecia has come to my notice which seems as radical as 
the change from Las Animas to “Picket Wire,’ or even from Les 
Chenaux to “The Snows.” As, if I were to treat exhaustively of 
geographical names, this paper would drag on for long weary hours, 
and perhaps, like Petrarch’s examination before Robert the Wise, 
for days, and as I have only a few moments at my disposal, I shall 
mention only a few which seem to me to be of special interest as 
involving problems of a rather general nature. 

The first three in my list involve the question of accentuation. 
They are, in their modern Italian forms, Palermo, Taranto, and 
Otranto. Of these we know the pre-Greek form for one (Palermo). 
It is 7sits (Phoenician), “the Flower,” “the Garland.” The Greek 
is Padnormos, which is generally regarded as meaning “All Harbor” 
and in that case would be a renaming of the place. On the other 
hand, Pdnormos may have originally meant a chaplet or garland. 
It is possible that it was first a translation and later, when the city 
came into prominence as a sea-port in the fifth century B.C., the 
meaning “All Harbor” was attributed to it. Does the Latin spelling 
Panhormus mean anything or is it simply a slip? The fact that it 
occurs in Cicero Against Verrhes cannot be urged to prove that 
Cicero believed that to be the correct spelling of the name of the 
city, as the manuscripts have been copied and recopied several times 
and it is conceivable that the / was inserted at a later date, but the 
fact that inscriptions and coins dating from the end of the Augustan 
period insert it is of greater significance. It might possibly mean 
that there was a movement to call attention to its etymology and 
even to favor a Greek pronunciation, as the / is distinctly Greek. 
In any case the A would be simply orthographic and would not be 
pronounced because as soon as pan and hormos came to be pro- 
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nounced as one word, even in Greek, the aspiration would tend to 
disappear. Undoubtedly the name was pronounced “Pandrmus” in 
Rome, but what was the local pronunciation? Why is the city known 
to the Romans by its Greek name instead of the Punic? Under the 
rule of Carthage Pdnormos is the form that we best know. It would 
seem that this was because the Greeks were the traders and sailors 
of the Mediterranean and probably a large percentage of the popu- 
lation even under Phoenician rule was Greek. Here it may not be 
amiss to mention the fact that even during the long wars between 
Carthage and the Sicilian Greeks trade relations between the two 
peoples were not broken off. In 234 B. C. Pdnormos was captured 
by the Romans. Was Rome able to force the Palermitans to pro- 
nounce the name of their town in Roman fashion? Did Latin be- 
come the predominant language of the city? This latter question 
is especially difficult to answer as we do know that in 20 B.C. and 
again under Vespasian and Hadrian it received colonies which may 
have been largely Italian or mostly Italian in character. The first 
question can be answered with some degree of assurance by compar- 
ison with other names which I have mentioned, Otranto and Tédranto, 
neither of which could have come from the Latin Hydriuntum and 
Taréntum but both of which must be derived from the Greek Hy- 
druntos and Tdrantos (genitives) or Hydrunton and Tdranton (ac- 
cusatives). 

Even if we concede a Latin pronunciation “Pandrmus” as preva- 
lent in the city during the later days of the Empire we must also 
remember that from 535 until 831 it was again under Greek influ- 
ence, as it was part of the Byzantine Empire, and the earlier Greek 
pronunciation of the name, if ever lost, may have been restored. 
In 831 Palermo became Arabic and the change of Padnormu to “P4- 
lermu” in the mouths of the Saracens would not seem astonishing. 
In 1072 the city was captured by Roger the Norman who Latinized 
the Arabic name and the newly-coined Latinized form Palermus 
was naturally pronounced according to the rules which govern Latin 
accentuation, “Palérmus.”! This does not mean, of course, that Roger 
did not know the Classic Latin form of the name. In fact he uses 
it in official documents and it is the only form occurring in the his- 
tory of his conquest by Malaterra (his official chronicler); but ‘“Pa- 
lérmu” is recognized as being the regular form in the vernacular. 


1 It is possible that the accent shift took place during the Arabic, as the tend- 
ency of classical Arabic is to accent the first closed syllable of a word. 
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Exactly what this vernacular was is a question which I will not at- 
tempt to solve now. It is rather interesting to note, however, that 
the earliest documents in the Sicilian vernacular are written in a 
language which could almost be looked upon as a very corrupt Latin 
pronounced in Byzantine fashion and that the monks from Montecas- 
sino, La Cava, Cluny, Blois, and later, the Franciscan order, were 
very zealous in converting the Sicilians to the Roman faith in spite 
of the fact that the two Rogers, the two Williams, and later Fred- 
erick II did not give them much encouragement to do so. 

If Palérmo is derived from a Greek Pdnormos rather than a 
Latin Pandrmus, the opposite is true of Girgénti which comes from 
A grigéntum which, in turn, of course, is derived from the Greek stem 
Akragant-. In the transition from the Greek to the Latin form we 
find the regular changes which we expect to take place. Introduced 
into Latin during the Old Latin period with the accent on the initial 
syllable as Akragantos (genitive), or Akraganton (accusative), the 
first post-tonic a@ becomes i and the second (before 7), becomes e. 
Then with the accent shift we have Agrigéntum. Why should the 
Latin form rather than the Greek have survived? We have already 
questioned the possibility of a new people causing the inhabitants 
of a town to change the pronunciation of its name in the cases of 
Palermo, Otranto, and Taranto. In Girgenti, however, there were 
no old inhabitants of Greek origin as the town had been completely 
destroyed by the Carthaginians before the Romans came. It was 
refounded by Timoleon but was not a large town when captured by 
Rome and soon the influx of Italians formed a large percentage of 
its population. Under the Arabs it is known as Kerkent or Gergent, 
from which we get Girgenti.? 

The difficulty of forcing a pronunciation upon the inhabitants 
of a town is perhaps best exemplified by the history of the name of 
the Sicilian city of the Straits. Zankle was originally held by Cu- 
maean pirates of Chalcidian extraction. Towards 730 B.C. a colony 
from Chalcis itself joined them. They were of Ionian speech. In 
493 B.C. fugitives from Samos and Miletos arrived and, at the insti- 
gation of Anaxilas, tyrant of Rhegion, profiting by the absence of 
the Zanklean troops, they seized the power. As the fugitives were 
also Ionian the city probably spoke a fairly pure Ionian dialect. 
But Anaxilas, who was of Doric extraction (Messenan), took the city 

21 believe that it is more logical to look upon the final -i as a sustaining 


vowel than to regard it as a remnant of an old locative ending, as it is not to be 
found in the Arabic. 
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and renamed it Messana (in Doric). This was the official name of 
the place and as such appears in documents and on maps. But the 
inhabitants, who were mostly Ionic, pronounced it Messene or Mes- 
sena in Ionic fashion and it was this latter form of the name which 
prevailed. As probably nine-tenths of the people could neither read 
nor write, the written form meant nothing to them and Messena 
becomes Messina with the iotacization of the eta. 

The modern name for Henna is Castrogiovanni. This, indeed, 
seems a far cry; but such is not the case. As it was a natural strong- 
hold the Arabs erected a great fortress here and called it Casrjanni 
(Arab. Casr,® [sometimes transcribed Cazar, as in alcazar|+-Janni 
<Anni<Enna< Henna), which becomes Sicilian Castrujanni. Then, 
since “/Janni” is a nickname for Giovanni and as such seemed undig- 
nified, we have the Italianization into Castrogiovanni, and even a 
late Latinization into Castrum Johannis (used by Malaterra). 

Novara di Sicilia has been claimed by some to be named after 
Novara in Northern Italy. Color is given to this claim by the fact 
that a Lombard dialect, brought in by Lombard colonists during the 
regency of Adelaide di Monferrato, about 1100 A.D., is spoken in this 
vicinity. But the original Siculian name of the place was Noae. It 
is in a fertile valley. The Arabs had a word nuara, meaning garden, 
and it would have been natural for them to apply that name to the 
town. From Nuwara we could get nothing but Novara. 

Many other interesting names might be mentioned, such as 
Mongibello (a common name for Aetna) whith consists of Latin 
mons-+ the Arabic translation gibil; Marsala< Arab. mars-el-Allah, 
“port of God,” which replaces the ancient Lilibeum, which may in 
turn have had a meaning similar to the Cape of Good Hope (Greek 
AAaioua, to long, or strive + the cry of exultation Bon); but time 
and space forbid discussion of them in the present paper. An ety- 
mological dictionary of geographical names in any country would 
prove to be most interesting reading, but in Sicily, with its twenty- 
six centuries of cultural life we have perhaps the richest field for such 


a work that can be found. 
Hersert H. VauGHan 


University of California 


Berkeley 


3 Arabic form probably derived from Latin castrum. 
4'Today nuara is a common noun in the Sicilian dialects and its meaning is 
given as Italian orto, in the Sicilian-Italian dictionaries. 
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UNIVERSITA E ISTITUTI SUPERIORI ITALIANI* 


O RDINAMENTO DELLE UNIvERSITA E DEGLI IstiTUTI SUPERIORI. 
L’istruzione superiore é impartita nelle Universita e negli Istitu- 

ti Superiori. Lo stato provvede interamente a sue spese, salvo |’even- 
tuale concorso di altri Enti, a 10 RR. Universita (Bologna, Cagliari, 
Genova, Napoli, Padova, Palermo, Pavia, Pisa, Roma, Torino); a 6 
RR. Scuole di Ingegneria (Bologna, Napoli, Padova, Palermo, Pisa, 
Roma); ad una Regia Scuola Superiore d’Architettura (Roma) e 
mediante convenzioni con Enti concorre al mantenimento di altre 11 
RR. Universita (Bari, Catania, Firenze, Macerata, Messina, Milano, 
Modena, Parma, Perugia, Sassari, Siena); di 2 RR. Scuole d’Ingegne- 
ria (Milano, Torino); di una Regia Scuola di Chimica Industriale 
(Bologna) e di una Regia Scuola d’Ingegneria Navale (Genova). 

Esistono anche Universita ed Istituti Superiori liberi (Universita 
di Camerino, Ferrara, Urbino, Universita Cattolica del Sacro Cuore 
in Milano e Istituto Superiore di Scienze Sociali “Cesare Alfieri” in 
Firenze), mantenuti da Enti locali e parificati in ogni effetto alle Uni- 
versita ed agli Istituti Superiori Regi. Esse si uniformano alle norme 
fondamentali che regolano le Universita e gli Istituti di Stato. 

Hanno funzioni e grado di Istituti Universitari, ma sono retti 
da speciali norme, gli Istituti Superiori di Magistero, Regi e pareg- 
giati, che hanno il compito: (a) dicompiere la cultura dei licenziati da- 
gli Istituti Magistrali preparandoli ad impartire insegnamenti di filo- 
sofia e pedagogia negli Istituti Magistrali e di discipline letterarie 
nelle Scuole Medie; (b) di abilitare gli insegnanti delle pubbliche 
scuole elementari all’ufficio di direttore didattico e d’ispettore sco- 
lastico. 
Ogni Universita e Istituto Superiore ha un proprio Statuto ap- 
provato con Regio Decreto, su proposta del Senato Accademico, uditi 
il Consiglio d’Amministrazione e le Facolta o Scuole che compongono 
V’Universita, e, per gli Istituti Superiori, su proposta del Consiglio 
della Scuola, udito il Consiglio d’Amministrazione ed eventualmente 
nelle scuole ove sia costituito, il Senato Accademico. 

Lo Statuto stabilisce l’organizzazione didattica, determinando 
per ciascuna Universita ed Istituto le Facolta e Scuole che ne fanno 
parte, le materie d’insegnamento, il loro ordine ed il modo con cul 


* This résumé, kindly secured for /talica from the Italian Ministry of National 
Education, by Cav. Dr. A. Mellini Ponce de Leon, Royal Italian Vice-Consul at 
Los Angeles, will answer most questions regarding the organization of higher studies 
in Italy—especially as concerns requirements and privileges in the case of American 
students who desire to enroll for such courses abroad.—Ep1ror. 
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debbono essere impartite. Gli insegnamenti sono coordinati in modo 
da costituire Facolta o Scuole. Oltre le Facolta e le Scuole tradizio- 
nali (Facolta di Giurisprudenza; di Medicina e Chirurgia; di Lettere 
e Filosofia; di Scienze Matematiche, Fisiche e Naturali; Scuole di 
Ingegneria e di Farmacia), possono essere costituite Facolta e Scuole 
dirette a fini speciali e Scuole di perfezionamento. 

L’anno accademico comincia il | novembre e termina il 31 ot- 
tobre dell’anno successivo. II periodo delle lezioni comincia non pit 
tardi del 5 novembre e termina il 15 giugno. 

IMMATRICOLAZIONE ED IscrizIONE AI corst. Coloro che han- 
no superato l’esame di maturita per i provenienti dal liceo clas- 
sico possono essere iscritti, quali studenti, presso ogni Facolta 
e Scuola. Coloro invece che hanno superato l’esame di maturita 
per i provenienti dal liceo scientifico possono essere iscritti quali stu- 
denti soltanto presso le Facolta di Medicina e Chirurgia, di Scienze 
Matematiche, Fisiche e Naturali e presso le Scuole di Farmacia, di 
Ingegneria e d’Architettura. I giovani provenienti da licei scientifici 
italiani all’estero, che abbiano superato l’esame di maturita, possono 
essere iscritti presso qualunque Facolta o Scuola fatta eccezione per 
la Facolta di Lettere e Filosofia. 

Chi aspira ad ottenere l’immatricolazione in una Universita o 
Istituto Superiore deve, entro il 5 novembre, presentare domanda in 
carta legale al Rettore o Direttore indicando: (a) nome dei genitori; 
(b) luogo di nascita; (c) residenza della famiglia; (d) abitazione 
dello studente nella citta, sede dell’Universita o Istituto; (e) Facolta 
o Scuola a cui intende iscriversi. 

La domanda deve essere corredata dai seguenti documenti: (1) 
certificato di nascita, debitamente legalizzato; (2) diploma di matu- 
rita; (3) quietanze del pagamento della tassa d’amministrazione, 
della prima rata della tassa annuale d’iscrizione e della prima rata 
della sopratassa annuale per esami di profitto. 

I cittadini italiani residenti all’estero, gli italiani non regnicoli, 
e gli stranieri possono essere ammessi presso le Universita e gli Isti- 
tuti Superiori all’anno di corso per il quale siano ritenuti sufficienti i 
titoli di studio conseguiti all’estero. 

Tale giudizio spetta per le Universita al Senato Accademico, udi- 
ta la Facolta e Scuola competente, e per gli Istituti al Consiglio della 
Scuola. 

Per giovarsi di tale disposizione debbono presentare al Rettore 
dell’Universita o Direttore dell’Istituto: (a) domanda d’immatricola- 
zione o d’iscrizione alla Facolta o Scuola per l’anno di corso cui aspi- 
rano; (b) documenti comprovanti gli studi secondari compiuti al- 
Pestero e gli studi eventualmente compiuti e gli esami sostenuti pres- 
so Universita o Istituti Superiori esteri; (c) un esposto documentato 
contenente esatte informazioni circa la natura ed il valore degli studi 
compiuti e dei titoli conseguiti all’estero; (d) qualsiasi altro titolo o 
documento che credano utile presentare nel loro interesse. 
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Gli stranieri e gli italiani non regnicoli debbono inoltre compro- 
vare tale loro condizione; gli italiani residenti all’estero debbono for- 
nire la documentata dimostrazione della necessita. Tanto l’attestato 
degli studi quanto la fede di nascita, che debbono essere uniti alla 
domanda, occorre siano legalizzati dal Console Italiano del luogo in 
cui sono stati rilasciati e autenticati dal Ministero degli Esteri del 
Regno d’Italia. 

I titoli accademici conseguiti all’estero non hanno valore legale 
nel Regno, salvo il caso di legge speciale. 

Ove, tuttavia, trattisi di titoli accademici conseguiti presso Uni-- 
versita o Istituti Superiori stranieri di maggior fama, il Senato Ac- 
cademico, udita la Facolta o Scuola competente o il Consiglio della 
Scuola, pud caso per caso e tenuto conto degli studi compiuti e degli 
esami speciali e generali sostenuti all’estero, dichiarare che il titolo 
accademico conseguito all’estero ha lo stesso valore, a tutti gli effetti, 
di quello corrispondente conferito dalle Universita e dagli Istituti Su- 
periori del Regno ovvero ammettere l’interessato a sostenere l’e- 
same di laurea o diploma, con dispensa, totale o parziale, degli esami 
di profitto prescritti dallo statuto della Universita o Istituto Superiore 
per il corrispondente corso di studi. Per il riconoscimento nel Regno 
dei detti titoli accademici, valgono le stesse disposizioni surricordate 
relative all’iscrizione nelle Universita e negli Istituti Superiori in base 
a titoli di studio conseguiti all’estero, salvo che gli interessati con 1 
documenti di cui alle lettere (b), (c), e (d) debbono presentare do- 
manda diretta al conseguimento del fine cui aspirano e il titolo acca- 
demico originale conseguito all’estero. 

Gli studenti che provengano da Universita o Istituti Superiori 
esteri e intendano frequentare uno o pit corsi in Universita o Istituti 
Superiori italiani, possono ottenere l’iscrizione a corsi singoli, pre- 
sentando soltanto il libretto o altro documento dell’Universita o Isti- 
tuto da cui provengono. Gli studenti iscritti a corsi singoli, in base 
al presente articolo, possono ottenere un certificato degli studi com- 
piuti e, in seguito a prove di esami determinate dal Consiglio di Fa- 
colta o Scuola, anche un attestato speciale del profitto riportato. 

Dvurata DEGLI stupI—EsamMe—Tasse. Gli studi universitari 
durano 4 anni per la laurea in Giurisprudenza, in Filosofia e in Let- 
tere, in Scienze Matematiche, Fisiche e Naturali; 6 per la laurea in 
Medicina e Chirurgia; 5 per la laurea in Chimica e Farmacia; 4 pel 
diploma di Farmacia; 5 per la laurea in Ingegneria; 5 per la laurea 
in Architettura; 5 per la laurea in Chimica Industriale. La durata 
degli studi per il conseguimento delle lauree rilasciate dalle Facolta 
o Scuole speciali e dei diplomi rilasciati dalle Scuole di perfeziona- 
mento é stabilita negli Statuti. 

Gli esami sono di profitto e di laurea o diploma: quelli di pro- 
fitto si sostengono per ogni singola materia o per gruppi di esse, se- 
condo stabiliscono gli statuti di clascuna Universita. Qluelli di laurea 
o diploma si sostengono alla fine del corso e sono ordinati in modo 
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da accertare la maturita intellettuale del candidato. Uno speciale 
esame di licenza debbono sostenere gli allievi provenienti dal biennio 
propedeutico agli studi d’ingegneria: consiste in una prova grafica 
ed in una prova orale, atte a dimostrare la maturita degli allievi nelle 
materie scientifiche e nel disegno e la loro attitudine agli studi di 
applicazione. 

Le lauree e i diplomi rilasciati dalle Universita e dagli Istituti 
Superiori hanno esclusivamente valore di qualifiche accademiche e 
coloro che ne siano in possesso debbono per essere abilitati all’eserci- 
zio professionale superare il relativo esame di Stato. 

Pertanto anche gli stranieri che ottengono il riconoscimento del 
titolo accademico conseguito all’estero o siano ammessi all’esame di 
laurea o diploma debbono sottoporsi agli esami di Stato per I’abilita- 
zione all’esercizio professionale, se intendono esercitare la professione 
nel Regno. 

L’esame di Stato si svolge in unica sessione annua del mese di 


novembre. 
Le tasse e sopratasse scolastiche risultano dal seguente prospetto: 


x 
3 
Facolta di Guuris- 
prudenza 300 lire 750 300 130 75 
Facolta di Lettere e 
Filosofia 300 400 300 150 75 
Facolta di Medicina 
e Chirurgia 300 800 300 150 > ae 
Facolta di Scienze 
Matematiche 300 400 300 150 75 
Scuola di Farmacia: 
(a) corso di Chimica 
e Farmacia 300 550 300 150 75 
(b) corso di Farmacia 300 650 300 150 75 
Scuola d’Ingegneria: 
(a) biennio prope- 
deutico 300 700 _ 150 — 
(b) triennio d’appli- 
cazione 225 900 300 150 75 


Gli studenti d’ingegneria pagano inoltre una tassa di L.100 per 
l’ammissione agli esami ‘di licenza. 

Agli studenti di cittadinanza straniera i quali appartengono a fa- 
miglie ‘residenti all’estero é concessa la dispensa dal pagamento della 
meta di tutte le tasse e sopratasse scolastiche; ed é concesso |’esonero 
totale dal pagamento dei contributi di qualsiasi natura e cioé dei con- 
tributi di laboratorio e di quegli altri eventuali contributi stabiliti 
dalle competenti Autorita Accademiche. 

A coloro perd che erano iscritti anteriormente all’anno scolastico 
1925-26 presso le Universita o Istituti Superiori del Regno é concessa 
la dispensa totale del detto pagamento fino al compimento del corso 
di studi intrapreso. 

Il Ministro della Educazione Nazionale dispone inoltre di un 
fondo annuo per assegni a italiani e a stranieri che seguono studi 
superiori rispettivamente all’estero e nel Regno: gli stranieri che aspi- 
rano al conierimento di detti assegni debbono presentare domanda 
al Ministero, al principio di ogni anno accademico, allegandovi il 
certificato d’iscrizione ad una Universita o Istituto Superiore del 
Regno. 


AGRARIA E DI MepIcINA VETERINARIA 


Oltre le Universita e gli Istituti sopra indicati, esistono anche 
Istituti Superiori di Agraria, che hanno per fine di promuovere il pro- 
gresso delle scienze agrarie e di impartire la cultura scientifica neces- 
saria per l’esercizio degli uffici e delle professioni agrarie e forestali, 
ed Istituti Superiori di Medicina Veterinaria che hanno per fine di 
promuovere il progresso della zooiatria e di impartire la cultura scien- 
tifica necessaria per l’esercizio della professione di medico veteri- 
nario. 

Gli Istituti Superiori di Agraria hanno sede nelle citta di Bolo- 
gna, Firenze, Milano, Perugia, Pisa e Portici (Napoli). 

Gli Istituti Superiori di Medicina Veterinaria hanno sede nelle 
citta di Bologna, Messina, Milano, Napoli, Parma, Perugia, Pisa, 
Sassari e Torino. 


IstiruTI SUPERIORI DI SCIENZE EconoMICHE E COMMERCIALI 


Disposizioni particolari, sebbene non sostanzialmente diverse da 
quelle relative alle Universita, regolano gli Istituti Superiori di Scien- 
ze Economiche e Commerciali i quali hanno sede nelle citta di 
Bari, Catania, Firenze, Genova, Napoli, Roma, Torino, Trieste e Ve- 
nezia. Vi sono poi tre Istituti liberi j quali hanno sede nelle citta di 
Bologna, Milano e Palermo. 
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NOTES ON TEACHING ITALIAN 
PRONUNCIATION 


FTER a pupil has reached adolescence he must, with rare excep- 

tions, learn a new foreign language by rules, and from a book, 
and with the aid of a teacher—if he is to learn it at all. And first he 
must get some definite, and fundamentally correct, ideas about the 
pronunciation, in the form of principles and rules which will enable 
him to help himself with some prospect of success when his teacher 
is not present to aid him directly, through the ear and by imitation. 
This is especially true in the case of the English speaking pupil who 
is studying a Latin language—for a very specific reason which I 
intend to develop shortly—; and it is perhaps peculiarly true of 
Italian, which superficially seems to be almost as easy to learn to 
pronounce as is Spanish, but which as a matter of fact is hardly sec- 
ond to French in difficulty, if a really excellent pronunciation is to 
be attained. 

There are many Italian grammars for English speaking begin- 
ners—some of them good; and in the good ones, taken collectively 
(as, unfortunately, they cannot be taken, for practical use), there is 
about all that anyone could desire in the way of helpful rules for 
pronunciation. ‘About all,” however, and not quite all: for one or 
two very useful points are almost uniformly under-stressed, if even 
mentioned; and, in one case, the matter of syllable division, which 
my teaching experience in the Latin languages has brought me to 
consider of absolutely prime importance, I have no hesitation in 
charging them all with failure properly to sense the situation and 
place the emphasis. 

In the face of consistent practice to the contrary, in the current 
books for beginners, I assert confidently: that a well ordered chap- 
ter, or class lesson, in Italian pronunciation should begin with a care- 
ful and emphatic treatment of syllable-division. This may be slightly 
less important for Italian than for French—the grammars of which 
also, with almost incredible perversity, agree ‘in relegating syllable- 
division to an unimportant position; though without it the location 
of such constantly recurring and important phenomena as inner 
“mute E’s” and nasal vowels is quite impossible; not to mention 
other disadvantages—; but it is only by understanding syllable-divi- 
sion correctly that the pupil who must rely largely on rules can ever 
acquire that peculiar irregular time-rhythm which makes Italian so 
distinctive; and especially in the case of double consonants which he 
learns so easily to hold that he then has an almost irresistible impulse 
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to double all intervocalic single consonants; and to avoid which error 
there is no other sure preventative than the new, and difficultly ac- 
quired, method of dividing before the consonant, instead of after it, 
as in English. I say “difficultly acquired” advisedly: for the in- 
grained English habit, whose growth has been from at least as far 
back in the pupil’s life as his earliest consciousness, must be con- 
sciously and persistently combatted. Whether his own ear is keen 
enough, at first, to catch the difference in his own articulation, or not: 
there is no other way in which his pronunciation of Italian words 
can be made to sound “Italian” than by correct syllable-division. 
And especially will this be true of every Italian word that happens 
to start with the same few letters as does the corresponding English 
word, if the last letter of the group be an intervocalic single conso- 
nant; try the following on your—pupil: verita, italiano, America, te- 
lefonare. The new method of syllable-division is so constantly and 
insidiously warred against in the pupil’s consciousness by the habit 
of his own speech, furthermore, that it is necessary to warn him not 
to attempt any practice of pronunciation of Italian by himself, and 
without the immediate opportunity of correction by his teacher, dur- 
ing the first lessons, or even weeks. 

Next to syllable-division, the most important feature to be incul- 
cated is correct placing of the voice. This, the despair of many vocal 
teachers, can be attained with surprising frequency and ease by 
making the pupil hold up his head, open his lips wide, and pronounce 
Italian words with “dental” consonants in them, with his tongue 
consciously thrust against the somewhat separated teeth, and clearly 
visible to his teacher; it won’t hurt, in fact it will be a distinct help, 
if said tongue actually sticks out a bit, while he is practising; and if 
he feels bashful about it, he should be led to endeavor to get over 
his false modesty! It has usually worked like magic, with my own 
pupils; and the whole focus of the voice is brought forward at the 
Same time, so that not only the “dentals” but all the rest of the 
sounds are rectified. 

Once proper syllabication and placing of the voice are attained, 
there remains—if acceptable “Italian” pronunciation is to be ac- 
quired; as distinguished from the various more or less dialectical va- 
riations therefrom—the difficult and ever present question of “open” 
and “close” E and O; and of intervocalic S: whether it is voiced or 
unvoiced. ‘The rules ‘which are given for the quality of E and O 
may seem many, and vexatious; but they are of so much help toward 
the solution of that really formidable difficulty, that they should reso- 
lutely be mastered by the student. Here again, I feel that the gram- 
mars—at least the ones with which I am familiar; and I have a rather 
wide and representative selection, I imagine—might do a little better 
by the learner, in some ways; I shall explain what I mean. My idea 
of the best way to go about the presentation of this subject is about 
as follows: (1) Unaccented E and O may be thought of as “close.” 
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(It seems practically to be’ nearly impossible for most students to 
achieve, by conscious effort, an “intermediate” sound in an un- 
stressed syllable, though that is theoretically the correct sound; but 
by using what seems to the consciousness to be a “close” E or O, 
the correct result is reached nearly enough, through the automatic 
relaxation which accompanies lack of stress.) (2) E and O when 
in stressed syllables (including monosyllables) are: (I.) “open” 
when in learned or semi-learned words or in words from foreign 
languages (so in: sistéma, tedlogo, learned; té, from Chinese; caffé, 
from Arabic; Noé; cédice, etc.); the student cannot always, of 
course, expect, or be expected, to be able to apply these criteria cor- 
rectly; but they are of really very great value, in the long run, tow ard 
handling the difficult problem; (I. ) in other words (not learned, nor 
foreign) : (a) accented E is “close” if final (except, especially, é¢, “‘is’’), 
and O is “open” (the monosyllables o and /o are really unstressed, 
and so do not come under this heading); (b) IE and OU always 
have “open” E and QO, respectively; (c) E from Latin I, and O from 
Latin U, are “close.” Do not scoff at the value of this last to your 
average pupil! True it is—only too true!—that he very often knows 
no more about Latin, as Latin, than he does of Sanscrit; but the cog- 
nate English word will be found to keep the vowel of the Latin in a 
surprisingly helpful number of cases. The pupil may, indeed, have 
no faintest notion that detto corresponds to the “English” dictum, 
but he certainly can see—and can gradually be led to find out for 
himself, in similar cases—that predetto corresponds to predict, and 
contradetto to contradict, etc., and that therefore the E is “close”; 
and so corrotto, through the English corrupt, can show its tonic O to 
be “close,” as well as the O of the simple rotto; and the English 
(really pure Latin!) minus can show him, and keep him reminded, 
that the E of meno is “close”; and soon. (III.) A minimum list of 
endings with “close” and “open” accented E’s and O’s should also 
be carefully selected, and the pupil required to master it thoroughly, 
willy-nilly, and to show continued evidence of its use in determining 
and perfecting his own pronunciation.! 

The criterion of whether a word is in the special class “learned, 
semi-learned, foreign” should also be constantly invoked in the case 
of intervocalic S$: in words of that special class the S is regularly 
voiced; in truly “popular” native words and endings it is unvoiced. 
With this criterion in mind, it will be found that the usual list of 
“exceptions” to whatever rule is set up for intervocalic S is surpris- 


ingly reduced. 


1 Sections (a), (b), (c), and (d) on the top of page 7, in the Grandgent 
& Wilkins Grammar, could hardly be improved on. : 

2 For example, the very excellent lists in Grandgent & Wilkins’ Grammar, §4, 
(a), (b), (c), (d). The words with unvoiced S, here given as exceptions to the 
rule—which is stated in the form of the corresponding rule for French—will largely 
be found to be explainable as “popular.” 
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There is one other annoying habit, that results from the English 
tendency in pronunciation, that must be mentioned, with a caution, 
before closing: the slurring of unstressed vowels, and most especially 
of protonic A—as in ragazzo; which I find most of my pupils have a 
notable proneness to pronounce “rug”-gazzo—,; and final A; which 
they like to reduce to the same neutral tint, as is always done in Eng- 
lish. The word opera, for instance, is an excellent example, not only 
of this point but also of several of the standard points that make for 
a good Italian pronunciation, as distinguished from a sloppy one. 
Nicely pronounced, with correct division of syllables, and with each 
vowel clean, “6/pe/ra” makes a striking contrast with the English 
pronunciation of the same word; and may act as a text for a homily 
by the teacher, on the reasons for the preeminence of Italian in the 
field of music. The difficulties of achieving excellence in Italian pro- 
nunciation are indeed many; but the satisfaction of that achievement, 
which amounts to a distinct “accomplishment,” is so great, that all 
reasonable efforts in that direction are fully justified; and this paper 
has endeavored to make a bit easier and more reasonable that most 
worthwhile enterprise and ambition. 

H. D. Austin 


University of Southern California 


ANNOUNCEMENTS TO MEMBERS 


I. The next annual meeting of the American Association of 
Teachers of Italian will take place at Madison, Wisconsin, in con- 
nection with the Italian Group at the annual meeting of the Modern 
Language Association, Tuesday, December 29, under the auspices of 
the University of Wisconsin. Any member wishing to read a paper 
at this meeting is requested to communicate with Professor Oliver 
M. Johnston, Stanford University, California, before October 15, giv- 
ing the subject of his study and a brief synopsis. Papers will be 
limited to fifteen minutes each. 

II. Proposed amendments to our Constitution should be for- 
warded to the Secretary-Treasurer not later than November Ist, that 
they may be included in the December Jtalica along with the de- 
tailed announcement of program for our annual Group and business 
meetings. 
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RECENT ITALIAN BOOKS 


Compitep By Joun Van Horne 


University of Illinois 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Mazzatinti, G., and Menghini, M. Buibliografia leopardiana. Parte 
I (fino al 1898) pubblicata per cura del Pio Sodalizio dei Piceni 
in Roma. Firenze, Olschki, 1931. 


CoNTEMPORARY LITERATURE 


Aniante, A. Ultime notti di Taormina. Milano, Treves, 1931. L. 
12. A psychological novel. 

Benelli, Sem. Eroi: dramma di guerra. Madre Regina: dramma di 
rivoluzione. Milano, Mondadori, 1931. L.12. Two recent ore- 
act plays. 

Morpurgo, E. J guanti inglesi. Milano, Corticelli, 1931. L.16. A 
humorous story. 

Palazzi, F. La storia amorosa di Rosetta e del Cavaliere di Nérac. 
Milano, Mondadori, 1931. L.15. An historical novel of Lom- 
bardy in the Settecento. 

Vocino, M. Quelli di prora. Milano, Agnelli, 1931. L. 12. A sea 


story. 


CRITICISM 


Studi danteschi, diretti da Michele Barbi. Volume quindicesimo. 
Firenze, Sansoni, 1931. L. 15. Careful, scholarly studies. 
Borgese, G. A. JI senso della letteratura italiana. Milano, Treves, 
1931. L. 10. A very personal interpretation. 

Guerrieri, Guerriera. Francesco Benedetti da Cortona. Napoli, Bi- 
deri, 1931. L.20. Study of a patriot and poet of the Carbonari. 

Levi, G. A. Giacomo Leopardi. Messina, Principato, 1931. L. 25. 
An interpretation of the man. 

Manginelli, G. J! Bandello novelliere ed altri saggi. Napoli, Tirre- 
na, 1931. L.10. Well balanced essays. 
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Marcazzan, M. Didimo Chierico ed altri saggi. Milano, Omenoni, 
1931. L. 15. Essays on Foscolo, Petrarch, Cecco Angiolieri, 
Giusti. 

Misciattelli, P. Studisenesi. Siena, “La Diana,” 1931. L. 26. His- 
torical essays. 

Natali, G. Giuseppe Parini. Firenze, Le Monnier, 1931. L.5. A 

concise synthesis. 

Piccioni, L. Giuseppe Baretti. Torino, Paravia, 1931. A well organ- 
ized book. 

Sodoni, A. Ariel Armato (Gabriele d’Annunzio). Milano, Monda- 
dori, 1931. L. 35. An external biography. 

Zamboni, A. Scrittori nostri. Reggio Emilia, Boiardi, 1931. L. 15. 
First series of contemporary profiles. 

Zingarelli, N. La vita,i tempi e le opere di Dante. Milano, F. Val- 
lardi, 1931. Parte prima e Parte seconda. New and enlarged 
edition. (See “News Notes: Abroad”.) 


EpITIONS 


Guicciardini, F. Storie fiorentine dal 1378 al 1509, a cura di Roberto 
Palmarocchi. Bari, Laterza, 1931. L. 35. (Scrittori d’Italia, 
134). 

Monti, V. £pistolario, a cura di A. Bertoldi. Vol. VI ed ultimo 
(1824-1828) con Appendice e Indice generale. Firenze, Le Mon- 
nier, 1931. L. 50. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ITALIAN STUDIES 
IN AMERICA 


April-June, 1931 


Compitep By J. SuHaw 
University of Toronto 


Books 


Farnsworth, W. O. (Editor). Salvatore Farina, // Signor lo. New 
York and Chicago, The Century Co., 1931. Pp. xx, 105, 73. 
Illustrated. With Introduction, Notes, Bibliography, and Vo- 
cabulary. $1.30. 

McKenzie, K. (Editor). Antonio Pucci, Le Noie. Edited with an 
Introduction by Kenneth McKenzie. Princeton University Press; 
and Paris, Les Presses Universitaires de France; 1931. (£lhott 
Monographs in the Romance Languages and Literatures, edited 
by Edward C. Armstrong, No. 26.) Pp. clxii, 101. (The Intro- 
duction is a thorough discussion of all matters concerning the 
subject, including an account of the life of the author, an essay 
on “The Noie as a literary form,” the history of the word nova, 
classification and description of the MSS and editions. The text 
is based chiefly on the “Codice Kirkupiano” in the Biblioteca 
Nazionale of Florence: footnotes give the variants. There fol- 
low:—‘‘Additions to the text,” including “The text of the 1775 
edition” with its variations from the parent MS and from the 
present text; a “Glossary”; an “Appendix” containing discussion 
of Pucci’s sonnet on Giotto’s portrait of Dante, and of the poem 
Il Manganello influenced by the Noie; a “Bibliography,” 19 pp.) 


ARTICLES 


Altrocchi, R. “Third List of Deceptive Cognates.” Italian-English 
and English-Italian. Jtalica, VIII, 33-39. 

Averardi, F. B. “The Spirit of the Late Middle Ages in Italy.” At- 
lantica, April, 1931. (The victory of the spirit of the renaissance 
is forecast in the 14th century by both literature and the 
plastic arts; in the 15th and 16th the plastic arts declare it even 
more than literature; in the 17th and 18th music represents 
the triumph best, and poetry is at its best when inspired by mu- 
sic. The mediaeval spirit does not die, but it is on the defensive.) 

Beall, C. B. “A Virgilian Simile in Tasso and Chateaubriand.” 
MLN, XLVI, 370-71. (The simile in question is in Les Natchez, 

and is compared to another of Tasso and of Virgil.) 
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Bullock, W. A. “A Cinquecento Meaning of the Word Romanzo.” 


PMLA, XLVI; 441-49. (Mario Equicola in his Libro de Natura 
de Amore says: “Ioan de Meun dicto Romant della Rosa” and 
“Romant de una del giardin s’inamora.” It is possible but not 
probable that he regarded “romant” as a present participle, used 
as a substantive, of the verb romer mentioned by La Curne de 
Sainte-Palaye and Du Cange. It is more probable that he ac- 
cepted the tradition preserved by Alunno and Pigna that, as the 
former says in his Osservationi, ““Romanzi e Romanzatori erano 
quelli che cantavano su’ panchi per le piazze.” Both Alunno and 
Pigna, like Equicola, are Ferraresi. “It seems tolerably certain 
that, at least in Ferrara, and at least in the first half of the Cin- 
quecento, some men felt that the word romanzo could mean 
either the romance or the romancer.’’) 


Fucilla, J. G. “The First Fragment of a Translation of the Divine 


Comedy Printed in America.” J/talica, VIII, 40-41. 


. “Materials for the History of a Popular Classical Theme.” 
Reprinted .. . . from Classical Philology, vol. XXVI, No. 2. 
April, 1931. (Among many imitations of the first idyl of Moschus, 
and poems derived from derivatives, in seven languages, 
are mentioned: a Latin poem by Balthasar de Vias, inspired by 
Giraldi; poems by Poliziano and Lorenzo il Magnifico; a sonnet 
of Panfilo Sasso inspired by Pontano’s imitation of Moschus, 
and a madrigal by Luigi Groto derived from Sasso; verses by 
Olimpo and Ferrante Caraffa; the Dialogo: Venere e Villano, 
interlocutort by Grazzini; verses by Livio Ciliano derived from 
Angeriano, and an imitation of Tasso by Marco Montano. Also 
a version derived from Sannazaro by Antoine Baif, one by Ber- 
taut derived from Caraffa, a translation of a madrigal of Marini 
by Breghot, a German translation by Mencke of a madrigal by 
Longepierre which is a translation of Marini. Verses in English 
by Shirley are related to Poliziano, Sherbourne imitates Marini, 
and so does Hackett, and so does George Sidney in The Rape of 
the Kiss.) 


Hutton, J. “Honorificabilitudinitatibus.”. MLN, XLVI, 392-95. 


(Shakespeare—in Love’s Labour’s Lost—derived the word from 
Erasmus’ Adagia, although it is to be found in Dante and 
earlier.) 


Ingargiola, R. ‘The Loves of Giacomo Leopardi. Part two.” At- 


lantica, April, 1931. 


Martin, H. M. ‘The Perseus Myth in Lope de Vega and Calderon, 


with Some Reference to their Sources.” PMLA, XLVI, 450-60. 
(Certain features of the treatment in Lope’s E/ Perseo and Cal- 
deron’s Las Fortunas de Perseo y Andrémeda may be derived 
from Boccaccio’s Genealogiae and Natalis Comes’ Narrationes 
Fabularum.) 
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Matulka, B. “4n Anti-Feminist Treatise of Fifteenth Century Spain: 
Lucena’s Repeticion de Amores.” RR, XXII, 99-116. (P. 102, 
n. 9, references to Spanish imitations of Boccaccio’s De Claris 
Mulieribus; p. 103, facsimile of title-page of Boccaccio’s De las 
ilustres mujeres, Seville, 1528; pp. 111-12, the influence of Boc- 
caccio’s Corbaccio.) 

Patch, H. R. “Troilus on Determinism.” Spec., VI, 225-43. (On 
pp. 231-35 Chaucer’s treatment of Troilus is compared with that 
of Boccaccio. ) 

Steiner, A. “Massinger’s The Picture, Bandello, and Hungary.” 
MLN, XLVI, 401-403. (The story is known to have come from 
Bandello through Painter’s Palace of Pleasure, and occurs in 
early versions including the Gesta Romanorum. It was Ban- 
dello who introduced King Matthew of Hungary and his wife 
Beatrice of Aragon into it. The novella was probably not writ- 
ten until after the death of Beatrice in 1508.) 


REVIEWS 


Austin, H. D. In /talica, VIII, 64-66. Domenico Guerri, La corren- 
te popolare nel rinascimento: berte burle e baie nella Firenze del 
Brunellesco e del Burchiello. Con VI tavole fuori di testo. (In 
Biblioteca storica del Rinascimento, diretta da F. P. Luiso.) 
Florence, Sansoni, 1931. Pp. viii, 174. Lire 18. 

Geddes, J. In J/talica, VIII, 62-63. Emilio Goggio (Editor), Six 
Easy Italian Plays. Boston, etc., Heath, 1930. Pp. v, 245. 
$1.36. Notes, Exercises, Vocabulary. 

McKenzie, K. In /talica, VIII, 63-64. Vittorio Rossi, Scritti di Cri- 
tica Letteraria. Florence, Sansoni, 1930. Vol. I: “Saggi e 
discorsi su Dante”; vol. II: “Studi sul Petrarca e sul Rinasci- 
mento”; vol. III: “Dal Rinascimento al Risorgimento.” Pp. 
xlvili, 333; 461; 476. Lire 50 each vol. 

McLaughlin, W. A. In MLN, XLVI, 257-59. Girolamo Savonarola, 
Prediche e scritti, con introduzione, commento, nota bibliografica 
e uno studio sopra I’Influenza del Savonarola su la Letteratura 
e l’Arte del Quattrocento. Di Mario Ferrara. Milan, Hoepli, 
1930. Pp. xii, 426, con 32 tavole fuori testo. Lire 22. 

Parish, O.-H. In /talica, VIII, 66-67. A. Marinoni, /taly Yesterday 
and Today. New York, Macmillan, 1931. 

Ustick, W. L. In MLN, XLVI, 412-13. Ruth Kelso, The Doctrine 
of the English Gentleman in the Sixteenth Century. Urbana, 
University of Illinois Press, 1929. Pp. 288. $2.50. (Is con- 
cerned partly with famous Italian theories.) 


Notices, Reports, ETC. 


Atlantica, April, 1931. Notices of The Political Life and Letters of 
Cavour (1848-1861), by A. J. Whyte, Oxford University Press, 
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New York, and of Two Renaissance Educators, Alberti and Pic- 
colomini, by S. G. Santayana, Boston, Meador Publishing Co. 

Bontempo, O. A. “Italian Literary Quarterly.” RR, XXII, 163-67. 
(Silvio d’Amico’s article in Pégaso for January: “La Crisi del 
Teatro”; Nino Savaresi and Alberto Moravia on the Novel; Pa- 
pini’s Gog; Gino Rocca’s Gli ultimi furono i primi; Milly Dan- 
dolo’s Cuort in cammino; Bontempelli’s Mia vita, morte e mira- 
coli; Lucio d’Ambra’s Storia di “Monsieur le Vent”; numerous 
other writers mentioned.) 

Books Abroad, April, 1931. Notices of:—A. Arthaber, Dizionario 
comparato di proverbi e modi proverbiali, Milan, Hoepli; A. 
Franci, /taliani e forestieri, Milan, Ceschina; M. de Rubris, // 
cavaliere della passione nazionale (M. d’Azeglio), Bologna, Cap- 
pelli; F. Ruffini, La vita religiosa di Alessandro Manzoni, Bari, 
Laterza; B. Castiglione, J] libro del cortegiano, ed. Scherillo, Mi- 
lan, Hoepli; G. Deledda, // sigillo d’amore, Milan, Treves; B. 
Guarducci, / gaudiosi, Milan, Ceschina; M. Moretti, La casa del 
santo sangue, Milan, Mondadori; G. Papini, Gog, Florence, Val- 
lecchi. 

Italica, VIII, 46-47. “Italian Courses in our Summer Sessions.” 

Prezzolini, G. “Contemporary Italian Literature: Ugo Ojetti and 
Corrado Tumiati.” Atlantica, April, 1931. 

Van Horne, J. “Recent Italian Books.” Jtalica, VIII, 48-49. 

Willard, J. F. “Progress of Medieval Studies in the United States 
of America.” Bulletin No. 9. Published annually by the Me- 
dieval Academy of America and the University of Colorado. 
Boulder, Colorado, May, 1931. Pp. 105. (Italian items: p. 9, 
Caplan; p. 11, Osgood; p. 12, Griffin, Griffith; p. 13, McKenzie; 
p. 95, Cotton; p. 98, Huber; p. 102, Ross. On pp. 89-90, “Pio 
Rajna” by G. La Piana, C. C. Marden, and W. A. Nitze.) 

Ziroli, H. W. “Italian at the United States Naval Academy.” Jta- 


lica, VIII, 42-45. 
ADDENDA 


Osgood, C. G. “Boccaccio’s Knowledge of the Life of Vergil.” Clas- 
sical Philology, XXV, 27-36. Jan. 1930. 

McK., K. “Baldo.” Enciclopedia Italiana, V, 944. (The 13th c. 
author of fables in Latin verse published by Hervieux.) 

. “Bestiario.” Enciclopedia Italiana, V1, 819-20. (A general 

article on Bestiaries including the Italian.) 
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NEWS NOTES 


Ar Home 


The honorary degree of LL.D. was conferred on the Italian Ambassador, H. E. 
Giacomo De Martino, by Boston University at the June Commencement. 

Professor J. D. M. Ford, Chairman of the Department of Romance Languages 
at Harvard, recently published two books: Letters of John 111, King of Portugal, 
and (in collaboration with another), 4 Bibliography of Cervantes; both Harvard 
University Press. 

Among research enterprises sponsored by the Mediaeval Academy of America, 
through grants by the American Council of Learned Societies, there is one, begun 
last year, which interests scholars in Italian: “The study for a glossary of Mediaeval 
Italian Terms of Business,” under the direction of Professor N. S. B. Gras, of Har- 
vard. (See March /talica, p. 19, item 4 and ref.) 

At Harvard last June three Ph. D.’s were achieved with dissertations concerning 
things Italian: Louis Francis Solano, A.B., Harvard 1924, A.M. 1925, wrote his 
thesis on “The Phonology of Neapolitan”; Allan Evans, A.B., Harvard 1924, A.M. 
1925, on “Francesco Balducci Pegolotti: La pratica della Mercatura; A Study of the 
man and his work”; G. R. Aiello, A.B., Amherst 1919, A.M. University of Illinois 
1923 and Harvard 1930, on “Roberto Bracco,” a study of the playwright’s “tristezza” 
and of his Nordic sources. 

Edmund Lloyd Loughnan, of Brown University, who was Assistant Editor of 
Italica in 1927-1928, spent the past year studying abroad. 

Italian was introduced in the Westerly High School, Westerly, Rhode Island, 
last September with an enrollment of about seventy. The teacher, Miss Jennie M. 
Gada, Connecticut College 1930, writes also that two prizes, of $25 and $15 re- 
spectively, have been established by the Italian Societies of Westerly for the students 
doing the best work in Italian during the year. 

Professor Jefferson B. Fletcher, of Columbia, has completed his translation of 
the Divine Comedy, which is published by Macmillan, at $5.00. 

We hear that Professor Howard Marraro, of Columbia, has returned, after 
spending a year in Italy. 

Mr. J. O’Brien, formerly Instructor at Harvard, has accepted an instructorship 
at Columbia. He will continue as a candidate for the doctorate at Harvard this 
year. He spent the summer studying in Europe. 

Among the activities of the Italy America Society for this coming year, as an- 
nounced in its June Bulletin, are lectures in Italian by Professors Domenico Vitto- 
rini, of Pennsylvania, Giuseppe Prezzolini, of Columbia, Arbib-Costa, of City Col- 
lege, Angelo Lipari, of Yale, Peter Riccio, of Barnard, Arturo Sergio, Gabriella Bo- 
sano, of Wellesley, Leonardo Covello, B. de Ritis, etc. There will also be a series 
of Lecturae Dantis with comments in English. 

It is noised about that Dr. Arthur Livingston, Lecturer in Italian at Columbia, 
is engaged in making an English translation of G. Lanson’s Histoire de la littérature 
francaise. He recently published, in collaboration with F. Nardelli, Gabriel the 
Archangel, the latest American contribution to the glory of D’Annunzio. 

Mr. Paul De Cicco, a graduate of Amherst, formerly instructor in Italian at 
Brown and now a candidate for the doctorate in Italian at Columbia, has accepted 
a position at Port Chester, N.Y. 

We are glad to hear that our colleague at Yale, Professor Angelo Lipari, is 
rapidly recovering from an operation undergone this summer. He is working to 
complete his book on Beatrice. 
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Mr. Richard F. Mezzotero, Instructor at Yale, has been granted a fellowship 
for the study of Italian. 

The thesis subject selected by Jean Bédé, Assistant Professor of French at 
Princeton, will be of interest also to Italian scholars. It is “L’Abbé Galiani, 
son ceuvre, et son temps.” Mr. Bédé is a candidate for the Doctorat de I’Etat and 
is working under the direction of Professor Paul Hazard. He has also done some 
work on Goldoni. 

Professor Bruno Roselli of Vassar, will be absent during the second half-year. 
Dr. Fredericka Blankner, who studied at Chicago and achieved her doctorate at the 
University of Rome, will teach at Vassar during Professor Roselli’s absence. Miss 
Blankner has just published a volume of verse: All My Youth, New York, Brentano. 
Professor Roselli, when last heard from in August, was in his belovéd Leptis Magna. 
He intends to lecture in the Far West during the coming year. 

From Mr. Otto Kinkeldey, Librarian of Cornell University College, we hear 
that since the publication in 1921 of Miss Fowler’s first supplement to the famous 
T. W. Koch Dante Catalogue of the Fiske Collection, a special card file, in charge 
of Professor George L. Hamilton, is being kept ready to send to the printer. Un- 
fortunately, however, funds are at present lacking for its publication. 

Mr. Emilio J. Calvacca has been reappointed instructor in Romance Languages 
at the University of Buffalo, New York, where he will give two courses in Italian. 

Dr. D. L. Pucci, who achieved his doctorate a couple of years ago at Harvard 
with a dissertation on Matilde Serao, has been reappointed Head of the Department 
of Spanish in the College of the City of Detroit. He reports that there is a great 
demand for Italian in that institution. 

President Ernest H. Wilkins, of Oberlin College, gave a Dante course last semes- 
ter. Professor Hermann H. Thornton, also of Oberlin, was Research Fellow in Ro- 
mance Languages at Harvard for the second half of the year. 

Miss Marie Davis, instructor in Italian at Ohio State, spent two spring months 
in Germany and the summer in Italy, chiefly studying in Florence. She reports a 
very active “Circolo Italiano” at Columbus. 

Miss Marthe Bloch, formerly instructor in Italian, University College, University 
of Chicago, recently became Mrs. Joseph Golde. 

A group of students in the Italian Department at the University of Chicago 
have for some time been carrying on various activities without being formally organ- 
ized into a “Circolo”; they call themselves, indeed, “Gli Scapigliati.’ On June 3 
they gave a public performance of three one-act plays: Pirandello’s La Patente, with 
a cast of graduate students; Tebaldo Checchi’s Chi non prova non crede, ovvero 
Le Scarpe strette, and Alessandro Gnagnatti’s Telemaco il disordinato with under- 
graduate casts. Each play was managed by a student director; but the original im- 
pulse as well as the great success of the undertaking came essentially from the 
inspiring guidance and enthusiasm of Assistant Professor Hilda Norman, formerly 
Assistant Editor of Jtalica (1926). 

Professor Albert E. Trombly, Chairman of the Department of Romance Lan- 
guages at the University of Missouri, will enjoy leave of absence during the second 
half of the current academic year, which he will spend, we hear, in Italy. 

Dr. Franco Bruno Averardi, who was Lecturer in Italian Culture at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Los Angeles, last year, will give a brief course on 
the “Trecento” at the University of Wisconsin in October and a series of lectures on 
art at the Museum of Milwaukee. He will then lecture in Chicago, Evanston, 
Minneapolis, and New Orleans. 

At the end of Professor McKenzie’s course of teaching in the Summer Session 
at the University of California, Berkeley, his students gave a luncheon in his honor 
at an Italian restaurant in Oakland. 

Dr. Enzo Giachino, who for two years held the Italian American Fellowship in 
the University of California, is this year Associate in French. 

G. A. Borgese, Professor of Aesthetics in the University of Milan and now 
Lecturer in Italian Culture at the University of California, Berkeley, is giving, dur- 
ing the Autumn Semester, a regular Upper-Division course on “The History of 
Literary Criticism, with particular regard to the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Cen- 
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turies and to Italian Literature.” and a series of lectures in San Francisco und: the 
auspices of the Extension Division, on Modern Italian Literature. In January he 
will begin a lecture tour, we are told, under the auspices of the Italy America Society. 

An article entitled “L’Educazione nelle High Schools (0 scuole medie) di Cali- 
fornia” by Professor Giovanni Vidari, last year Lecturer in Italian Culture at the 
University of California, will be of interest particularly to students of pedagogy. 
It appeared in the May number of La coltura popolare, and is part of a much longer 
study soon to be published, entitled: Soggiorno in California. 

Charles S. Singleton, A.B., University of Missouri 1931, has gone to the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, to do graduate work in Italian. 

The Pedrini Prize of $50, awarded annually at the University of California, 
Berkeley. to the best student in Italian Upper Division Courses, was won last May 
by Miss Pearl Cieri, 1930. 

Registration at the University of California, Berkeley, in the fall term (which 
began in August) showed that about 270 students had enrolled in Italian courses. 

A survey made last May of the University of California Library at Berkeley 
has shown that it is pre-eminent in five fields: 1. Americana; 2. History and Litera- 
ture of Southwestern America, Latin America and Spain; 3. History of Modern 
Europe; 4. Russian language and literature; 5. Italian literature and history. 

Miss Dora Garibaldi, who achieved her doctorate in Rome under Professor 
Rossi two years ago, is teaching in the San Francisco College for Women, where 
she is giving three courses in Italian: two in language and one in literature. 

Miss Marietta De Robbio, formerly at Holmby College, Los Angeles, has ac- 
cepted an instructorship at the Los Angeles Junior College, which now oifers three 
courses in Elementary and Intermediate Italian. She will teach with Miss Indovina, 
formerly a student at Chicago and A.M., California, 1929. 

The newly rejuvenated “Circolo Italiano” of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, under the presidency of Mr. Giovanni Castellini, a graduate student, to 
whom the revival of, interest is chiefly due, held fortnightly luncheon meetings during 
the spring, with short talks in Italian on cultural subjects by members and guests 
of honor. Among the latter who spoke were: Dr. Franco Bruno Averardi, Lecturer 
in Italian in the University; Cav. Giovanni Del Lungo; Cav. Dr. A. Mellini Ponce 
de Leon, Italian Vice-Consul at Los Angeles; and Dr. Angela Caruso-Spadea. 

Atlantica for June pays Jtalica the compliment of reprinting almost entire Pro- 
fessor Emilio Goggio’s article on “Italian Educators in Early American Days,” which 
appeared in our March number. 

From the July Atlantica we glean that, according to a report recently made 
public by the Deputy Superintendent of schools, New York City, a gain of 106 per 
cent in the enrollment of classes in Italian was noted in senior and junior high 
schools in that city. 

The same number of Atlantica reprints an article by Professor Emilio Goggio, 
of Toronto, which recently appeared in the Romanic Review: “Washington Irving 
and Italy,” and contains an article, the first of a series, by another colleague, Pro- 
fessor Arbib-Costa, of the College of the City of New York. The series is entitled 
The Precursors of the Renaissance; the first article, “Giotto to Masaccio.” 

Il Corriere di Chicago is the name of the new weekly newspaper founded by Mr. 
Luigi Carnovale. The first number appeared on June 11th. 


ABROAD 


Our Honorary President, Professor C. H. Grandgent, who has been delegate of 
Harvard and of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences to the 400th anniver- 
sary celebration of the Collége de France, delivered on June 18 a speech in the Hotel 
de Ville of Paris, representing the American Universities. He completed in May his 
series of public lectures in the Sorbonne, on “Le Théatre américain contemporain.” 

In late June and early July. during the closing weeks of the regular session, 
Professor Herbert D. Austin, of the University of Southern California, gave at the 
University of Rome a series of six lectures on “Alcune metafore controversibili nel- 
l'opera di Dante.” 


Professor Guido Mazzoni published in the Archivio storico italiano an erudite 
necrological article on the late Pio Rajna, whose life he endeavors to synthesize in 
the words: “la probita impersonata.” From the Marzocco dated July 5 we gather 
also that a recent number of La revue de philologie et d’histoire has an article by 
Gustave Charlier on Professor Rajna. 

Italica will be represented at The All Nations Press Exhibition, Tiflis, 1931-32, 
in the—to us—far-off Republic of Georgia, by one copy each of Vol. I, No. 2, and 
the June number of this year. The scarcity of Vol. I, No. 1, made it inadvisable to 
supply a copy of that absolute terminus a quo; and the Editor takes this oppor- 
tunity again to urge members possessing extra copies of that number to contribute 
them to /talica’s files. The absence of the initial issue makes it impossible at times 
to effect the sale of an entire series which may be called for—to the disadvantage of 
our Associations’s exchequer. 

The Popolo di Roma for June 16 had a good word for the new work on Iaco- 
pone, Un poeta dell’ironia: lacopone da Todi (Roma, Casa Editrice Accademia), by 
the young critic Angelo Josia. 

The portrait of Tasso at the age of 50, by the Roman painter Federico Zuccaro, 
the only one certainly authentic and painted from life, was rediscovered during July 
by comm. Ctro Caversazzi of Bergamo. 

The 1932 International Book Fair is to be held in Florence, dice. 

The annual Amsterdam international prize for Latin poetry was won in July 
by Professor Giovanni Mazza, of Vorre del Greco, who has twice before been 
awarded this distinction. His poem was entitled “Ver Lacrymosum,” and was of 
Catullian inspiration. 

The new publishing house, Francesca Niedda e Figli, of Ozieri, in Sardinia, has 
inaugurated its editions with a complete translation of Dante’s Divine Comedy by 
Pedru Casu, in the logudorese dialect of Sardinian: Sa Divina Cumedia de Dante in 
limba salda. 

Up to the time of preparing this issue ten volumes of the new and magnificent 
Enciclopedia Italiana have come out. The branch office in New York is at 156 East 
64th Street. 

At Kanda, Japan, Professor H. Nakayama of the Meiji Institute, an eminent 
Dantist, has been giving a series of lectures on Dante under the auspices of the 
Cattedra di Cultura Italiana of the Nippon Y.M.C.A. 

Among the most important provisions of a recent governmental decree affecting 
Italian /stituti superiori di magistero are the following: (1) the modern languages 
are to be taught in a practical rather than purely philological manner, and (2) the 
professors of such institutions are to be put on an absolute equality with the univer- 
sity professors, both as to emoluments and legal status. 

The “New Series” of the Quaderni dell’ Istituto Nazionale Fascista di Cultura, 
from the press of the Casa d’Arte Bestetti e Tumminelli, contains a collection of 
hitherto unpublished letters by Carducci written between 1855 and 1861, with an 
introduction and notes by pe Chiarini, and a short preface by Giovanni Gentile. 
L’Italia Letteraria of July 7 adds to its notice of the edition an interesting excerpt 
from the discourse on Italian Literature which Carducci gave in July 1856 at the 
Pisa Normale, when seeking his diploma for the .Vagistero. 

Vincenzo Spinelli’s revival of the tragedy in verse gives great promise for the 
future of Italian dramaturgy—according to the judgment of Anton Giulio Bragaglia, 
in L’Italia Letteraria for July 26. His five-act tragedy Augusto was published by 
Vallecchi in 1929, and soon after, from a press in Buenos Ayres—Spinelli’s present 
residence—came Saturnia Tellus, in three acts; as well as a treatise on the function 
of the Chorus, which he believes should be heard but not seen. Then, late last vear. 
appeared four poetical tragedies in two “diptychs”: “JI dittico dell’elevazione,” com- 
prising the tragedies Dies irae and La morte di Cristo: and “Il dittico della soglia 
vietata,”’ formed of Una voce dal profondo and Sorella Morte. Another pair of 
“diptvchs” has also been announced as imminent. 

The prize of 50,000 lire offered some time ago by Enrico Garda, Minister of 
San Marino in Paris, for a Life of Gabriele d’Annunzio, was awarded. by a special 
committee appointed for the purpose, to Angelo Sodini for his book Ariel armato 


(Milan, Mondadori, 1931). 
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The Societa Editrice Internazionale of Turin, which published the Dizionario 
Italiano-Inglese, Inglese-Italiano by Nicola Spinelli in two volumes, announces a 
shorter school edition. 

Of great interest to all scholars in Italian is the new series of Storia letteraria 
d'Italia (per secoli), published by Francesco Vallardi, of Milan. The Cinquecento, 
by Toffanin. came out last year; the Dante, entirely rewritten by Professor Nicola 
Zingarelli, of the University of Milan, and in two large volumes, is now out, as well 
as the Duecento, by Professor Giulio Bertoni, of the University of Rome and the 
Seicento by Belloni and the Settecento by Natali. The new work on Dante, which 
we mentioned also on page 58 of the June J/talica, as there stated is not a mere 
reprint of the well-known encyclopedic work of nearly thirty years ago, but prac- 
tically a new book, and on a still more generous scale. The title is: La vita, 1 tempi 
¢ le opere di Dante; the two volumes total over 1,400 large octavo pages, being 
priced at Lire 110. While Vallardi, the publisher, refuses as a rule to sell single 
volumes in the series, it is understood that he wil! accept orders for this work on 
Dante from purchasers who do not wish to subscribe to the entire series. 

A new edition de luxe of the great Italian classics in 60 volumes, under the 
general editorship of Antonio Baldini, was initiated in June with the Orlando Fu- 
rioso, in four volumes—the first copy of which was presented to I] Duce in person 
by the publisher, Claudio Argentieri, of Spoleto. 

Work continues steadily on the monumental edition (“UTET”’) of La Divina 
Commedia nella figurazione artistica e nel secolare commento a cura di Guido Biagi, 
G. L. Passerini e Enrico Rostagno; Vol. I, the Inferno, has been issued, and in July 
Count Passerini told your Editor that the volume of Purgatorio was about to ap- 
pear. The unique, and most valuable, feature of this publication lies in the fact that 
early commentators are often quoted from manuscript sources—which vary from 
the printed editions often in ways extremely important and suggestive. 

Professor Adolfo Gandiglio, one of Italy’s leading Latinists, and especially known 
for his expositions of Pascoli’s Latin writings (see /talica for December 1930, p. 123), 
died in June in his fifty-fifth year. 

Arturo Marpicati’s La coda di Minosse has been among the “best sellers”: and 
it is judged worthy of its success by many competent critics, who consider it among 
the best, if not the very best, of Italian war-novels. 

The Giornale d'Italia, Rome, for June 10 discusses, over the signature of that 
paper’s editor, Giulio Locatelli, the ambitious project for a stupendous “Acropolis of 
Latin Thought,” as conceived in the brain and imagination of that many-sided 
artist, the “pallido Tosco” Omero Italico Taddeini—to use Locatelli’s own character- 
ization of the ardent ideator. ‘The dream is: to erect upon Monte Mario, over 
against the Eternal City, a Titanic structure of grandiose but “styleless” architecture, 
in which shall predominate the peculiarly “Latin” element of the arch; in whose 
immense congeries are to be housed the Italian Academy, The University of Latin 
and neo-Latin studies, Dante institutes, Roman and Fascist law-schools, literary as- 
sociations, the astronomical observatory, the libraries, forums and conference halls 
for national and international discussions in politics, philosophy, history, aesthetics; 
as well as the Experimental Theatre and the amphitheatre for open air productions. 
Upon the outer slopes are to be clustered gardens, parks, institutes, international 
schools, publishing houses, hotels. Over all, an Office of the Ministry of Education. 
Thus is to be objectified and glorified the fact of Rome’s central position in the his- 
tory and imagination of the white race. : 

The “Corporazione dello Spettacolo” has been considering seriously Silvio d’Ami- 
co’s project for the constitution of a National Institute of the Dramatic Theatre, to 
found in each of two leading Italian cities—probably Rome and Milan—a great 
Theatre of the Drama; and in one city, at least, a small experimental theatre; also, 
to insure first class theatrical seasons to the other leading cities of Italy; and, 
finally, to give practical and intelligent encouragement to authors, impresarios, actors, 
and the rest; to revive interest in the theatre among the public by means of high- 
class productions and reasonable prices; and to extend the benefits to Italian colonies 
abroad, through annual theatrical tours. 
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In May there was founded, with headquarters at Monaco, an international 
“Académie Latine de ’Humanité,” with the purpose of encouraging, among the hun- 
dred million Europeans of Latin blood, a return to the spirit of the old humanism. 
An encyclopedia of this subject is to be issued, beginning with this autumn. Mem- 
bers of the existing French, Spanish, and Italian Academies are ex-officio members 
of the new international Academy. 

Books Abroad for April contained a short review by “S.S.”—evidently our fellow 
member and colleague, Professor Stephen Scatori, of the University of Oklahoma, one 
of the Associate Editors of that periodical—of G. A. Cesareo’s Studii e ricerche su 
la letteratura italiana (Palermo etc., Sandron, 1930), a copy of which has come to 
our desk through the courtesy of the publisher. In its 532 pages the book contains 
twenty-six articles, some of them new, arranged in general chronologically according 
to texts or authors discussed, from the twelfth to the nineteenth centuries. Professor 
Cesareo, a member of the Italian Senate, and for many years incumbent of the 
chair of Italian Literature in the University of Palermo, was born in 1860. His 
sublished works of literary criticism have been numerous and important. 

Giuliano Mambelli’s Gli annali delle edizioni dantesche, Bologna, Zanichelli, 
1931, is advertised by the publisher through a pamphlet with specimen pages, of 
which we have received a copy. Professor Mario Casella reviewed this work in the 
May number of Leonardo, pointing out a large number of errors, and infelicities of 
method, but remarking of the book in the course of his last paragraph: “Agli stu- 
diosi esso pu sempre dare qualche utilita. Mambelli is municipal librarian at 
Lugo. 

A book entitled Sybil, written in French (Paris, Bernouard, 1931), by Phelps 
Morane, is, apparently, an autobiographical novel by the former Ruth Shepard 
Phelps, of the University of Minnesota, who two years ago became Madame Morane. 

A recent letter from Professor C. Merlo, of the University of Pisa, states that 
the seventh volume of his Jtalia dialettale is about ready for the press. All univer- 
sity libraries should possess this publication, which was awarded, last year, a prize 
by the Italian Academy. Professor Merlo’s address is Via Casalini 21, Pisa. 

From the first Annual Report of the American Office for Education and Intel- 

lectual Cooperation, in Florence (see March /talica, p. 23), we quote the following 
paragraph: “This Office will begin October next the exchange of students with the 
United States. To this end it has secured for American students two scholarships 
in the University of Florence, comprising board and tuition. It has also secured 
from Italian Navigation Lines four half-rate tickets from New York to Italy and 
return, four exemptions from fees for the Pedagogical Institute of Florence, and three 
exemptions from fees for the University summer course. It will also obtain special 
reductions on railroad tickets from ports of landing to Florence, for holders of these 
scholarships. It has already secured a reduction in hotel rates for the students who 
come to Florence through the American Office.” While this information is presented 
here, doubtless, too late for immediate use, it gives a definite and concrete picture 
of the Office’s activities which cannot fail to be of future value to many of our 
readers. 
We thank Professor E:zio Levi for a copy of his discourse, J] dramma romano di 
uno scrittore romeno, which reached our desk during the summer. In this “Memo- 
ria,’ which was read before the R. Accademia di Archeologia, Lettere e Belle Arti 
of Naples on May 18, Professor Levi selects for especial examination and discussion 
the drama Cleopatra of the sexagenarian Nicola Iorga, Roumanian writer, academi- 
cian, and statesman. 

It is planned to house the academic departments of the University of Florence 
in the quarters now occupied in the Uffizi by the National Library, when the latter 
shall have been transferred to the new library building still in process of construction. 
From Holt’s Foreign Language News, May issue, we take the following two 
items: 
“The Ministry of National Education in Italy has recently passed a decree mod- 
ifying and simplifying the rules and regulations for the admission of foreign students 
to Italian Universities. Under the new rules the Ministry will list all those American 
institutions of recognized standing. Students of these listed institutions will be 
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permitted to continue their studies in Italian universities with a minimum of trouble, 
loss of time and other inconveniences usually encountered when one changes coun- 
This new law is undoubtedly a forward step of 
between 


tries in pursuit of an education. 
considerable importance in the effort to foster closer intellectual relations 
Italy and America. The Casa Italiana of Columbia University, in commeting on it, 
points out the fact that it is still much too difficult for Italian students to make 
satisfactory arrangement to study in America and suggests forcibly that some recip- 
rocal step be taken.” 

“Recent news has been received from Rome to the effect that a new center 
is to be built for the University of Rome by the Government. ‘The position of the 
present buildings in the very heart of the city makes expansion here impossible. A 
large space between the Viale dell’Universita, Viale della Regina and the Via dei 
Peligni has been selected for the new center.” 

Luigi Tonelli might well be called the most active writer in Italy. During the 
summer he published a new volume of stories: Felicita perdute, and a book entitled 
La poesia dell’ ineffabile e Dante. Ue is about to publish also the second edition of 
his L’Evoluzione del teatro contemporaneo in Italia (Palermo, Sandron, 1913), while 
preparing another book: L’amore nel pensiero e nella poesia del Rinascimento. He 
has been made honorary member of the “Association de la critique littéraire” of 
France, the second Italian critic to receive this honor, the first being Ugo Oyetti. 
He was also made Commander of the Order of the Crown of Roumania. ‘Tonelli 
gave a lecture last summer on Italian Drama at the Universita degli Stranieri, Siena. 

Besides Ojetti and Tonelli, the “Association de la critique littéraire” has made 
the following Italian critics also honorary members: G. A. Borgese, Benedetto Croce, 
Arturo Farinelli, Lionello Fiumi, Lorenzo Gigli, and Giuseppe Ravegnani. 

The most eminent Dante scholar in England, Dr. Paget Toynbee, is, we are 
happy to say, recovering from a recent operation. 


A CORRECTION 


To the Editor of /talica: 


Dear Sir: 

I have just noticed (while running over the page in another connection) an 

appalling lapsus calami—or rather lapsus mentis—of which I was guilty in /talica 
VII, 36, lines 42-44, in placing Moliére in the century of Giordano Bruno! This is 
not, as I know only too well, the first time that I have made in print a stupid error 
as to dates; but it is the first time I have found myself exactly one hundred years 
astray. 
Psychologically, it is perhaps understandable. The question of the date of 
Moliére’s death had come up in a casual conversation shortly before, and was thus 
definitely in my mind as °73, not ’72; at the time of writing the offending lines my 
mind was momentarily focussed on a single century—the sixteenth—in which all 
dates then under consideration belonged; Bruno was born in “48, and was thus in 
°73 only 25 years old. . . . But even if psychologically understandable, the error is 
intellectually indefensible and inexcusable. et 

It is no consolation that (apparently) no one should yet have called attention 
to this absurdity, and that my peccavi thus comes proprio motu and unforced. 
The nature of the general context unhappily rendered my lapse peculiarly offensive. 
I can only offer in all humiliation my most abject apologies and regrets; at the same 
time expressing the plea and a hope that all who are of a kindly nature will delete 
the offending lines from their copies of /talica, and from any other copies which may 


be accessible to them. 


Yours in earnest and sincere regret, 
August 20th, 1931 Watter L. Buttock 


REVIEWS 


Putcr, Luicr. JI] Morgante, a cura di George B. Weston. Bari, La- 
terza, 1930. 2 voll. Pp. 480, 536. L.80. 


As there remains no ancient manuscript of the Morgante, a crit- 
ical edition of the text must necessarily be based on editions printed 
during the poet’s life or immediately after. When and where the 
poem was for the first time published in its first form is not certain, 
but it is known that printed copies were in circulation about 1478- 
1480. The most ancient editions of the twenty-three cantos we now 
possess are two: the edition printed at Venice in 1482 (dated 1481 
according to the Venetian style), of which there is a unique copy in 
the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris, and the undated Florentine edi- 
tion (also of 1482) of which the unique copy, discovered about twenty 
years ago, is in the library of the Accademia di Scienze, Lettere e 
Arti at Modena. 

The second redaction of the poem, with the five cantos added 
by Pulci shortly before his death, was printed in Florence in 1483 
(1482, Florentine style). Of this edition a unique copy exists in the 
British Museum in London. This edition, held to have been made 
under the eyes of the poet himself, is to be taken in lieu of a manu- 
script. Professor Weston has used this as a basis for his scholarly 
edition appearing in the “Scrittori d'Italia” series. 

In addition to full bibliographical information concerning the 
various editions of the Morgante, the editor considers thoroughly the 
problems of orthography and variant readings and presents also a 
complete index (Vol. II, pp. 509-536) including special lists of myth- 
ological, classical, biblical and Christian citations or references. Pro- 
fessor Weston has given us an edition of Pulci’s magnum opus such 
as was to be expected from such a thorough scholar. As for the 
physical aspect of the two volumes, it is sufficient praise to say they 
are of uniform quality with the other volumes of Croce’s splendid 


series. 
Cuartes R. D, 
Harvard University 


ALERAMO, SiBiLtLa. Giote d’occasione. Verona, Mondadori, 1930. 
Pp. 248. Lire 12. 
Gioie d’occasione @ una raccolta di prose poetiche. L’autrice in 
queste pagine rievoca i giorni allegri di un tempo che fu, le cose che 


le hanno recato consolazione: il suo primo amore per un gatto, all’eta 
di dodici anni; il giornale dal titolo “J/ Micino Grazioso,” pubblicato 
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in collaborazione delle sue sorelline e di suo fratello minore; il suo 
amante che si firma “II tuo gatto”; l’estate passata nell’ isola di Cor- 
sica; l’uomo che le scrive di rinunciare a lui per sempre; la sua ma- 
lattia e la sua prima poesia; il suo sposalizio a sedici anni; i suoi studi 
serotini; l’incontro con artisti e scrittori; il suo primo volo aereo da 
Parigi a Londra. 

La Signora Aleramo ha frequentato soltanto le scuole elementari. 
Dopo ha studiato da sé. E’, come si dice, figlia delle proprie opere, 
un’ autodidatta. 

“Leggevo, a casaccio, disordinatamente; romanzi: Dumas, Victor Hugo, Man- 


zoni anche. 

“Io non ho fatto corsi regolari di studi dopo le scuole elementari. ‘Tutto il 
poco che ho imparato non lo debbo che a me, ad un mio istinto silenzioso e tenace 
di conquista spirituale, ad una lunga ma sicura ricerca dei beni essenziali, parole 
divine, arte, paesaggi. 

“In casa mia non c’erano libri di versi, non c’era musica. 

“Ho scoperto Leopardi, lho ‘sentito’ da sola, verso i vent’anni. Ho affron- 
tato Dante, da sola, verso i venticinque. Quando per la prima volta ho aperto 
l’'Odissea avevo gia quasi trent’anni. Ma quale ebbra felicita m’ha dato allora il 


Libro dei Libri! 
“IX ho cominciato a scriver versi ancor «? — quando il mio primo ro 


manzo, Una Donna, aveva corso il mondo.” (p. 
La nostra autrice ha conosciuto molti intellettuall, 


molti artisti. Nel suo libro, Gioie d’occasione, vi sono non meno di 
un centinaio di nomi di questi grandi spiriti. Ha pranzato a lato del- 
Yottuagenario Anatole France, “alla tavola squisitamente ospitale di 
Gaston Calmann-Levy,” e in compagnia di tanti altri del “Cercle 
Autour le Monde,” e del “Cercle International.” Ha conversato con 
Valery Larbaud che gli dedica due libri dove scrive “omaggio” con 
due m; con Charles Vildrac, l’autore del Paquebot ‘Tenacity’, reci- 
tato trecento sere al Vieux Colombier, fischiato a Roma e a Torino, 
e di Michel Auclair, accolto festosamente a Roma nel teatrino di Villa 
Ferrari; col russo Massimo Gorki a Sorrento, autodidatta, egli pure, 
ed autore di gran merito nel suo dramma / Bassifondi, nella sua 
novella giovanile La Creazione dell’uomo, e nel suo gran romanzo 
Quarant’anni; e infine, con molti altri. 

Ha assistito ai funerali di Eleonora Duse, di Marcel Proust, e ha 
contemplato le bare di questi suoi confratelli. Rimpiange la morte 
di Arturo Onofri, “poeta, giovine, alto, forte,” ma tisico. 

Chiude il libro con “Ospite di d’Annunzio.” Essa lo visita a 
Gardone, nel Vittoriale. Dice che in d’Annunzio vi sono due senti- 
menti in conflitto, e cioé, se questi deve “prodigarsi inesauribilmente 

. di presenza e con messaggi e con aiuti e premi,” o se deve dedi- 
carsi alla “solitudine compiuta.” 

Il nesso che lega tutti questi capitoli é la poesia, il lirismo, da 
una parte; dall’altra, l’entusiasmo, la gioia perenne di vedersi, essa, 
Sibilla Aleramo, autodidatta, figlia delle proprie opere, scrittrice, au- 
trice, poetessa, romanziera, femminista, spesso in compagnia e sorella 


di grandi scrittori. 
Canio ZARRILLI 
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THE “CONSTITUTION” OF OUR ASSOCIATION* 


ARTICLE I 
NAME 
The name of this association shall be The American Association 
of Teachers of Italian. 


ARTICLE II 
PuRPOSE 


The purpose of this association shall be to promote the study of 
the Italian language and literature in the United States and Canada. 


ARTICLE III 
MeMBERSHIP 

Section 1. ‘The membership of this association shall be com- 
posed of three classes, active, associate and honorary. 

Section 2. Active membership shall be open to all members of 
the Modern Language Association of America who teach Italian or 
who are preparing to teach Italian. 

Section 3. Associate membership shall be open to other persons 
interested in the study and teaching of Italian. 

Section 4. Honorary members, whose number shall not exceed 
twenty, may be elected by the Association on nomination by the 
Executive Council. 

Section 5. Application for active or associate membership may 
be made to the Secretary-Treasurer, who shall submit the names of 
applicants to the Executive Council; all persons receiving the affirm- 
ative vote of the majority of the Executive Council shall become 
members of the Association upon payment of the annual dues. 


ARTICLE IV 
OFFICERS 
Section 1. ‘The officers shall be a president, two vice-presidents, 
a secretary-treasurer, and an executive council consisting of these five 


officers and three other members. 
Section 2. ‘These officers shall be elected at the annual meeting. 


* In view of the probability that copies of the Constitution of The American 
Association of Teachers of Italian are practically inaccessible to many Members, on 
account of the scarcity of Vol. I, No. 1, of our Bulletin, it has seemed desirable to 
reprint it from that issue. 
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ARTICLE V 


Dues 

Section 1. Annual dues for active members shall be $2.00; for 
associate members $1.00; honorary members are exempt from the 
payment of dues. 

Section 2. Any member whose payment of dues is in arrears 
for more than one year may be dropped from membership in the 
association, 

Section 3. Any member or any person eligible to membership 
may become a life member by making a single payment of $25.00. 


ARTICLE VI 
ANNUAL MEETING 
Section 1. The association shall meet annually at a time and 
place selected by the Executive Council. In general the annual meet- 
ing shall coincide with a meeting of the Modern Language Associa- 


tion of America. 

Section 2. The active members present shall constitute a quo- 
rum, provided notice has been sent to all members at least three 
weeks before the time of the meeting. 

ARTICLE VII 
OrriciAL BULLETIN 

The association shall issue a bulletin at intervals to be deter- 
mined by the Executive Council, which shall appoint annually an 
editor and two consulting editors. 

ARTICLE VIII 
By-Laws anp AMENDMENTS 

Section 1. By-laws may be adopted by a majority vote at any 
annual meeting of the association. 

Section 2. Amendments to the constitution may be adopted by 
a two-thirds vote of the active members present at any annual meet- 
ing, provided notice of the proposed amendment has been sent to the 
Secretary-Treasurer in time to be submitted to the members of the 
association with the call of the meeting. 


AMENDMENTS ADOPTED LATER 

(At the Second Annual Meeting, held at the University of Chicago, December 
29, 1925, the following Amendments to the Constitution were adopted—according to 
Italica, Ul, 1): 

I. Article VII. Official Bulletin. 

To amend the words: ‘The association shall issue a bulletin,” 
to read: “The association shall issue a bulletin entitled: J/talica— 
Bulletin of the American Association of Teachers of Italian.” 

II. Article V: Section 1: 

To amend the words: “Annual dues for active members shall be 
$2.00; for associate members $1.00,” to read: “Annual dues for both 
active and associate members shall be $2.00.” 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Bond, Otto F.. An Introduction to the Study of French. (“The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Junior College Series. Romance Languages”). 
Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1926 (Fourth Impres- 
sion: 1928). 

Curme Volume of Linguistic Studies. Edited on the occasion of his 
seventieth birthday by James Taft Hatfield, Werner Leopold, 
and A. J. Friedrich Zieglschmid. (“Language Monographs,” 
Linguistic Society of America). Baltimore, Waverly Press, De- 
cember, 1930. 

Eddy, Helen M. Progress Tests in French. Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, n.d. 

Farnsworth, William O. Salvatore Farina, “Il signor Io.” With In- 
troduction, notes and vocabulary. New York and London, Cen- 
tury, 1931. 

Fife, Robert H. A Summary of Reports on the Modern Foreign 
Languages with an Index to the Reports. (‘Publications of the 
American and Canadian Committees on Modern Languages’’). 
New York, Macmillan, 1931. 

Fiumi, Lionello. Sopravvivenze. Milan, “Alpes,” 1931. 

Goggio, Emilio. Six Easy Italian Plays. With notes, exercises, and 
vocabulary. Boston, etc., Heath, 1930. 

Guerri, Domenico. La corrente popolare nel Rinascimento: berte 
burle e baie nella Firenze del Brunellesce e del Burchiello. (In 
“Biblioteca storica del Rinascimento” diretto da F. P. Luiso). 
Florence, Sansoni, 1931. 

Macdonald, G. R. J/talian-English and English-Italian Commercial 
Dictionary. New York, Isaac Pitman & Sons, 1930. 

Megaro, Gaudence. Vittorio Alfieri, Forerunner of Italian National- 
ism. New York, Columbia University Press, 1930. 

Morgan, Junius S.; McKenzie, Kenneth; and Osgood, Charles G. 
The Tradition of Virgil: Three Papers on the History and In- 
fluence of the Poet. Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1930. 

Pucci, Antonio. Le Note. Edited with an introduction by Kenneth 
McKenzie. (‘Elliott Monographs in the Romance Languages 
and Literatures.” No. 26). Princeton, Princeton University 
Press; Paris, Les Presses Universitaires; 1931. 

Puccini, Mario. Ebrei; romanzo. Milan, Ceschina, 1931. 

Purves, John. 4 First Book of Italian Verse. Selected and arranged 
with notes and vocabulary. Edinburgh and London, Oliver & 
Boyd, 1930. 
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Rossi, L. Melano. Difesa della Madre Patria: discorsi e scritti di 
propaganda italiana negli Stati Uniti d’America. Rome, “Sa- 
pientia,” 1930. 

Rossi, Vittorio. Scritti di critica letteraria. 3 voll.: I “Saggi e dis- 
corsi su Dante”; II “Studi sul Petrarca e sul Rinascimento”’; 
III “Dal Rinascimento al Risorgimento.” Florence, Sanson, 
1930. 

Sapir, Edward, Totality. (“Language Monographs,” Linguistic So- 
ciety of America). Baltimore, Waverly Press, September, 1930. 

Schobinger, Elsie; and Preston, Ethel. Dario Niccodemi, “Scam- 
polo.” With notes and vocabulary. Chicago, University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1930. 

Tuttle, Edwin H. Dravidian Developments. (“Language Mono- 
graphs,” Linguistic Society of America). Philadelphia, Linguis- 
tic Society of America: University of Pennsylvania, 1930. 

Vittorini, Domenico. The Modern Italian Novel. Philadelphia, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, 1930. 

Wood, Frederic T. Accentuation of Nominal Compounds in Lith- 
uanian. Princeton University Dissertation. (“Language Dis- 
sertations,” Linguistic Society of America). Baltimore, Waver- 
ly Press, December, 1930. 


(2onsider your Intermediate Classes 


o your Italian texts interest your students? 


o the students assimilate what they read? 


o you wonder what to use in your intermediate Italian classes next 
> 
year: 


These difficulties are easily solved. 

ry Capocelli’s L: ITALIA NEL PASSATO E NEL PRESENTE in your 
reading classes. A condensed history and a survey of modern Italy 
are portrayed here by excerpts of prose and poetry from the works 
of great writers. 

hen Marinoni and Passarelli’s ANDIAMO IN ITALIA naturally follows 
for composition work with an entertaining account of a trip through 
Italy. 


(Consider your Intermediate Classes 
HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY, INC. 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO - SAN FRANCISCO 


ESSAYS ON THE “VITA NUOVA” 


By J. E. Suaw $2.00 
THE “NOIE” OF ANTONIO PUCCI 
Edited by Kennetu McKenzie $2.50 


The above two volumes are recent additions to the series of 
Elliott Monographs in the Romance Languages and Litera- 
tures, of which twenty-seven numbers have now been issued; 
other numbers are in preparation. 


BOCCACCIO ON POETRY 
By Cuarres G. Oscoop $5.00 


A charming translation, with Introduction and Commentary, 
of the Preface and Fourteenth and Fifteenth Books of the 
Genealogia Deorum Gentilium. 


THE INFERNO OF DANTE 
By Lacy Lockert $2.50 
Translated in terza rima, with Notes and Introduction. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS 
PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 


— The—Century— Modern—Language— Series — 


RECENT ITALIAN TEXTS 


FARINA’S IL SIGNOR IO 
Edited by William O. Farnsworth, Ph.D., of Northwestern Univer- 


sity. A convincing and memorable story written by the “Italian 
Dickens.” 12mo, 105+64 pages. 


BRACCO’S IL PICCOLO SANTO 


Edited by Rudolph Altrocchi, Ph.D., of the University of California, 
and Marthe Bloch, formerly of the University of Chicago. A 
gripping, modern tragedy. 12mo, 158+78 pages 


NOVELLE ITALIANE MODERNE 
Edited by John R. Reinhard and Michele de Filippis, A.M.. of the 


University of California. Modern short stories for first year Italian 
classes. 12mo, 109+ 83 pages 


THE CENTURY CO. 


353 Fourth Ave., New York 2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 


Kenneth McKenzie, Ph. D., Editor 


TO THOSE POSSESSING WRITTEN OR PRINTED 
MATERIALS OF VALUE FOR THE STUDY OF THE HISTORY 
OF THE ITALIAN IMMIGRANT IN AMERICA 


Wuereas, it seems desirable that, in the interest of scholarly re- 
search and historic record, such documents relating to the history 
of the Italians in America and their contribution to the culture and 
economy of the country as are still available be collected and pre- 
served before they are lost; and inasmuch as the Casa I/taliana, of 
Columbia University, is an ideal place in which to deposit these 
documents so that they may be available to the public and to students 
particularly; and as, furthermore, we have the assurance from 
authoritative sources that the Casa Italiana will assume the respon- 
sibility of properly caring for these documents, making them avail- 
able for inspection and consultation, and guaranteeing to the donors 
thereof careful safekeeping and diligent protection: 

THEREFORE: we, the undersigned, respectfully invite persons pos- 
sessing family archives, letters, manuscripts, books and newspapers 
relating to the history of Italian emigration to the United States to 
deliver them to the Casa Italiana either in gift or in trust or, if 
desired, for temporary use in accordance with the purposes above 
outlined. 


(Signed) 
Jane Addams, Hull House, Chicago Alfonso de Salvio, Professor ef Italian, 
Chester Aldrich, Vice President, Italy Brown University 

America Society Italo Falbo, Author, and editor of Jl Pro- 


Rudolph Altrocchi, Chairman Depart- gresso Italo-Americano 


ment of Italian, Univ. of California Marshall Field, President, Italy America 


Society 

Harry Morgan Ayers, Professor of [ng- 
lish, Columbia University John Finley, Associate Editor, New York 

Times 


Luigi Barzini, Author, and editor of Cor- 
riere d America Giulio Gatti-Casazza, Manager, Me*ro- 


Dino Bigongiari, Chairman Department politan Opera Company 


of Italian, Columbia University Attilio H. Giannini, President, Italian 
> 


Chamber of Commerce 
Alberto C. Bonaschi, Secretary, Italian 


Chamber of Commerce Emilio Goggio, Professor of Italian, Uni- 


versity of ‘Toronto 
Gabriella Bosano, Chairman Department ’ 


of Italian, Wellesley College George Ochs Oakes, Editor, Current His- 


tory 
Walter L. Bullock, Professor, University wi 


of Chicago Giuseppe Previtali, President, Italian [is- 


: torical Society 
Edward Corsi, Director of Haarlem , ; 


House, New York Giuseppe Prezzolini, Director, Casa Ita- 
liana 
Mario E. Cosenza, President, Italian 
Teachers’ Association James J. Walsh, Author 
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of Italian, DeWitt Clinton High School College 


Leonard Covello, Chairman Department [Ernest H. Wilkins, President, Oberlin 


Columbia University 


Casa Italiana 


Italian Book of the Month Club 


The Casa Italiana has organized for the benefit of all those 
interested an Irat1an Book or THE Montu The plan 
is to furnish ten books a year at a total cost of ten dollars, 
the books to be selected by a special committee composed of 
Mr. G. B. Angioletti, Director of L’/talia Letteraria; His 
Excellency Professor Emilio Bodrero, Vice President of the 
House of Deputies and Head of the National Federation of 
Fascist Syndicates; Hon. Franco Ciarlantini, President of the 
Fascist Association of Italian Editors; Mr. Curzio Malaparte, 
Director of L’/talia Letteraria; His Excellency F. T. Mari- 
netti, Member of the Academy of Italy; Comm. Ugo Ojetti, 
Member of the Academy of Italy and Editor of Pégaso; His 
Excellency Alfredo Panzini, Member of the Academy of 
Italy; Giovanni Papini; Mrs. Margherita Sarfatti; Prof. 
Gioacchino Volpe, Secretary of the Academy of Italy. 

All that is necessary to join the Italian Book of the Month 
Club is to send a letter with check or money order for ten 
dollars to the Casa Italiana and within a year, beginning 
April 1931, the subscribers will receive the ten books which 
according to the committee are the most representative and 
entertaining in the field of contemporary Italian fiction. 


GIUSEPPE PREZZOLINI 
Director, Casa Italiana 


117th Street and Amsterdam Avenue 
New York 


Forthcoming 
a new reader in the 
University of Chicago 


ITALIAN SERIES 


Grazia Deledda’s 
IL VECCHIO DELLA MONTAGNA 


Edited by J. G. Fucitia 
Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, Northwestern University 


This delightful novel by the latest Italian Nobel Prize winner has 
been carefully edited by Professor Fucilla. 


To be published in December. $2.00 
The complete series ~ 
Edited by WALTER L. BULLOCK 
FIRST ITALIAN BOOK. By Ernest H. Wirkins_-_-------- 1.25 


LITALIA. By Ernest H. Wirkins and Antonio Marinoni... 1.25 
FARINA’S FRA LE CORDE D’UN CONTRABASSO. Edited 


by Scnopincer AND Preston_ 1.25 
ITALIAN FOLK TALES AND FOLK SONGS. 

IL RISORGIMENTO. By Joun Van Horne---------------- 1.25 
GIACOSA’S UNA PARTITA A SCACCHI. Edited by 

SHeparp 1.25 
GIACOSA’S TRISTI AMORI. Edited Atrroccui 

and Benjamin M. 1.25 
PELLICO’S LE MIE PRIGIONI AND FRANCESCA DA 

RIMINI. Edited by Kennetu 1.25 


FUCINI’S NOVELLE E POESIE. Edited by Henry Furst_. 1.25 


NICCODEMI’S SCAMPOLO. Edited by Exsie Scnosincer 


DELEDDA’S IL VECCHIO DELLA MONTAGNA. Edited by 
J. G. Fucmia. (In 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


_ 


ITALIAN PLAYS 
Published by 
HEATH 


Goggio 
SIX EASY ITALIAN PLAYS 


Goldoni 
IL VERO AMICO 


Goldoni 
LA LOCANDIERA 


Goldoni 
UN CURIOSO ACCIDENTE 


Pirandello 
COSI E (SE VI PARE) 


Testa 
L’ORO E L’ORPELLO 


D. C. HEATH 
& COMPANY 
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